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reduced, since, the nearer the screens are to the dies, the more rapid is the discharge.
The depth or height of the discharge is the distance, measured vertically, from the top of the die to the lower edge of the screen opening. It varies from zero to about 10 inches in modern mills, according to the nature of the ore and the general scheme of working. Adjustable battery-screens keep this height constant, in spite of the wearing of the dies. The screen-frame is supported on a wooden chuck-block, which is easily removable, and to which the copper plate is bolted. When the dies wear down, the chuck-block is replaced by one of less height, to which a suitable plate has already been fixed. The height of the die may also be regulated by periodically introducing liners below the die as it wears down. Smart points out1 that, even though the surface of the die be level with the lower edge of the screen opening, there is actually about 1-| inches height of discharge, due to the partially crushed ore banking against the lower edge of the screen, and in consequence there is nothing to be gained by employing a less height of discharge than, say, 1J inches. The greater the height of discharge the longer the ore is retained in the mortar and the finer the product, and, therefore, where coarse crushing is used as a preliminary to fine grinding in tube mills or other machines, the height of discharge is kept at about 2 inches. Where inside amalgamation is practised a greater height of discharge is maintained. The extreme height of discharge of 13 to 15 inches was formerly used in the Gilpin County Mills, Colorado.2
The splash-box, not shown in the figures, and now often omitted, is bolted to the outside of the mortar just below the screens. It is rectangular, consists of wood or iron, and is of the same length as the mortar. It receives the pulp as it passes through the screens, and distributes it evenly over the amalgamating tables by a number of spouts, usually three. Instead of the splash-box, a splash-board or a canvas shield is now almost universally employed. The lip of the mortar projects some inches, as shown in Pig. 66, and to it is bolted a cast-iron apron about 14 inches long, which often carries an amalgamated copper plate, the apron-plate. The pulp is dashed through the screen against the splash-board and falls thence on the apron-plate, which is often provided with a curved lip to prevent the splashes from reaching the amalgamated tables. The old form of mortar had its upper part, or housing, of wood, but, as mercury is lost through the smallest aperture, and it was difficult to make these wooden housings quite tight, mortars are now cast in one piece, including the housings. The roof of the mortar is made of 2-inch planking, through which holes are cut to admit the stems of the stamps and the water pipes.
When the mortar is in place, the dies are put into it, a layer of sand being often introduced first. The dies consist of two parts, the footplate or base and the die proper or body. Fig. 67 shows, in plan and elevation, one of the many forms of dies in use ; here the base is almost square, so as to fit the mortar ; it is 1 or 2 inches thick, and 9-J to 10 inches square. The body is cylindrical, 5 or 6 inches high, and of the same diameter as the shoe. On the Band it is generally 9 inches, or with stamps above 1,500 Ibs. 9J inches in diameter. Shoes and dies are now generally made of forged steel, the dies being kept a little softer than the shoes. They last longer than the iron
1  Smart, Hand Metallurgical Practice^ vol. i., p. 71.
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